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SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(NA - Not Available) 
FY FY FY 
82/83 83/84 84/85 


Population (millions) 44.7 45.9 47.8 
GDP/Capita (market prices) LE 497 513 553 
GDP (constant 81/82 prices, LE 
millions) 21,105 22,160 24,560 
GDP (LE millions) (market prices) 22,225 23,560 26,417 
Gross Fixed Investment (LE million) 6,150 7,201 6,942 
Public Sector Consumption 
(LE millions) 3,758 5,590 6,513 
Private Sector Consumption 
(LE millions) 14,885 14,945 15,640 
Money and Quasi Money (LE millions)18,486 22,690 25,341 
Civilian Medium & Long Term Foreign 
Debt ($ million) 15,672 16,472 16,522 
Medium & Long Term Foreign Debt 
Service ($ million) 2,751 3,037 2,700 3,100 
of which Principal 1,312 1,438 1,200 1,400 
Interest 1,439 1,599 1,500 1,700 
Civilian Debt Service Ratio 23% 23% 21% 27% 
Prices (Annual percent increase) 
Consumer (urban) 18.0% 19.6% 15.0% 14. 
Wholesale 21.8% 9.4% 12.0% NA 
Crude Petroleum (Thousand Mt) 32,500 34,500 39,000 43,300 
Natural Gas (Thousand Mt) 2,194 3,190 3,800 5,200 
Employment (1,000) 11,685.4 12,110.7 12,469.0 12,890.6 


Balance of Payments (Millions of Current Dollars) 
Projected 
81/82 82/83 83/84 984/85 85/86 


Exports (fob) 4,400 3,800 4,200 3,900 3,400 

Petroleum (A) 3,329 2,807 2,957 2,770 2,100 

of which crude petroleum 2,600 2,182 2,396 2,142 1,750 

Imports (cif) (B) 10,200 10,250 11,800 11,850 11,150 
of which food 2,221 2,a00 3,018 NA NA 
capital goods 2,224 2,382 2,150 NA NA 

Trade Deficit 5,500 6,150 7,300 7,750 7,750 


Services & Transfers (Net) 4,150 4,800 4,800 4,800 4,200 
of which Suez Canal 909 957 974 897 900 
Tourism 1,000 1,000 1,050 1,000 800 
Remittances 3,100 3,750 3,800 3,550 3,550 


Current Account Deficit 1,350 1400 2,500 2,950 3,550 


Sources: Central Bank of Egypt, IMF, Ministry of Economy, Ministry of 
Finance, Embassy. To convert local currency amounts to dollars see 
pages 20 to 22 for a discussion of exchange rates. 





SUMMARY 


Egypt's government, headed by President Mubarak and Prime Minister Ali 
Lotfy, faces a difficult economic situation. Sharply falling oil 
prices in 1986 reduced foreign exchange revenues, precipitating a 
serious review of economic policies by the Egyptian Cabinet. The 
Cabinet must address the expanding budget deficit, and the 
deteriorating balance of payments. 


The rapidly increasing costs and economic distortions caused by 
Egypt's subsidy system make it increasingly burdensome for the GOE to 
ensure jobs, equality, and a high level of consumption of basic 
necessities to all Egyptians, as it has sought to do since the 
1950's. The cost of providing basic food and services to all 
Egyptians, and the losses suffered by public sector corporations, are 
producing budget deficits that will exert growing inflationary 
pressure on an economy that has enjoyed stable prices in the past. To 
meet this challenge, the government announced revenue measures at the 
end of March which are expected to raise LE 1 billion. Customs 
reform, including a change in the rate used for valuation from LE .70 
to the dollar to LE 1.35 to the dollar, was announced in August 1986. 
A program to reduce subsidy expenses is being debated by the Cabinet, 
and is expected to begin during 1986. 


Falling oi] prices will have an even greater foreign exchange impact 


in FY 86/87. The government has reacted by reducing public sector 
imports, especially capital goods, and by allowing the private sector 
to import goods which could previously only be imported by the public 
sector. There are also indications that pricing will be used to 
ration foreign exchange to the public sector. Some simplification of 
the exchange rate system seems to be taking place gradually by moving 
most transactions to the bankers premium rate of $1.00 equals LE 1.35. 


In addition to exchange rate reform and simplification, a drastic 
overhaul of government policies discouraging exports is needed. The 
only viable long-term solution to Egypt's balance of payment gap is 
strong exports and service earnings. Government policies that 
encourage investment and exports and discourage consumption would help. 


Controlling population growth is vital to Egypt's long term health. 
Egypt's 50 million population is growing by 2.7 percent annually, 
about a one million net increase every nine months. Egypt imports 
some 50 percent of its food and, with agricultural output rising less 
rapidly than population, the gap is increasing. Farm policies are 
responsible for the low growth and production level of the Egyptian 
agriculture sector. 


Relations with the United States are an important factor in Egypt's 
economy. U.S. direct investment in Egypt is about $1.5 billion, of 
which some $1.3 billion is in petroleum exploration and another $239 
million is in manufacturing, banking, and other services. U.S. joint 
ventures in the manufacturing sector increased from 17 in 1984 to 23 
in 1985. The Government of Egypt concluded a Bilateral Investment 
Treaty with the United States in March 1986.Egypt's petroleum sector 
has grown rapidly in recent years and production capacity continues to 





rise. Crude production averaged over 870,000 barrels per day (BPD) in 
CY 1985. Production in CY 1986 has been substantially lower and 
currently is at least 220,000 bpd below capacity. Egypt has been hit 
hard by the price decreases in 1986 and, if prices remain low, FY 
86/87 is expected to be particularly difficult. In expectation of a 
trebling of demand for electric output by the turn of the century, 
Egypt has substantial additional thermal capacity under construction 
and nuclear power under consideration. Agreement may also be reached 
soon on new terms for natural gas exploration and production. 


Since the open door policy was established in 1974, the private 
sector's share in industrial output has grown from just over one fifth 
to one third. The private sector generates over 60 percent of GDP 
when the agricultural and service sectors are added in. Foreign and 
domestic manufacturers have been spurred on by Laws 43 and 159. The 
banking system, once dominated by the four nationalized Egyptian 
banks, has become more competitive as dozens of private Egyptian 
banks, joint ventures, and foreign branches and representative offices 
have been established. Enterprises and individuals may open foreign 
currency accounts with the banks and transfer funds freely abroad. 
Official policy is to encouarge the private sector, alongside the 
public sector that plays a dominant role in production and 

employment. Despite the advances made by private enterprise since 
1974, there is concern in the private sector that it is not adequately 
recognized for its role in Egypt's development. Bureaucratic 
obstacles are a constant, but actions have been taken to streamline 
approval of investment proposals. In 1985, the Prime Minister opened 
a complaints bureau for investors which may help, practically and 
symbolically. The President and the Prime Minister have repeatedin 
the strongest terms the government's support for the private sector 
and its determination to clear away obstacles to investment. 


Egypt provides many opportunities for U.S. investors and traders. 
Several new investments are coming to fruition or are in advanced 
states of planning, the most notable being the General Motors joint 
venture to assemble autos, GMCC. The large USAID and Foreign Military 
Sales programs and World Bank loans provide opportunities for export 
sales. The construction sector, electric power generation and 
transmission, water and sewer works, agribusiness and food processing, 
computers, consumer goods are among the most promising sectors. 
Transportation costs and a variety of Egyptian bureaucratic obstacles 
make penetration of the market a challenge, but many find the effort 
rewarding. Patience, careful homework, and advice from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in Washington as well as the U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service at the U.S. Embassy in Cairo, the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Egypt, the U.S.-Egypt Business Council, and USAID 
officials can all help. Egypt imports between $2.5 billion and $3 
billion from the U.S. annually, making it a market well worth 


exploring. First-time business visitors should contact, in advance, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce for information on the market. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CLIMATE: Egyptians are experiencing 
increasing political freedom. The May 1984 Peoples Assembly elections 





are widely regarded as Egypt's freest ever, with six opposition 
parties participating. The National Democratic Party headed by 
President Mubarak retained its large parliamentary majority, winning 
390 seats, while the new Wafd party captured 58 seats. Mubarak 
subsequently appointed members of two other opposition parties to the 
Assembly, and they, together with the ruling party and the New Wafd 
deputies, participate fully in its debates. A generally free press is 
often critical of members of the government and official policies. An 
independent judiciary contributes to checks and balances, vigorously 
upholding citizens' civil and political freedoms. Unwilling to 
tolerate religious extremism, Mubarak, in the summer of 1985, moved 
forcefully against radical Islamic elements, arresting several dozen 
Suspects, since released. The government is committed to the full 
equality of Egypt's Coptic Christian minority with Muslims. In 
February 1986 riots were sparked by an unfounded rumor that the term 
of service of the poorly-paid police conscripts' would be extended by 
one year. There was virtually no support in the population for the 
rioters. The Government acted swiftly and decisively, yet with 
moderation, to restore order with a minimum loss of life. Since then 
pay and living conditions of police conscripts have been improved. 


Although Egypt's official economy is stagnant, the private sector 
continues to grow, providing most of the new employment. This is a 
serious challenge, because 50 percent of the population is age 20 or 


less and between 350,000 and 400,000 new jobs must be created each 
year just to absorb new entrants to the labor force. Open 
unemployment is still low, probably in the five to seven percent 
range, but underemployment is endemic, especially in the government 
sector that for years guaranteed employment to school graduates and 
those who had completed their military service. The government is 
seeking to end guaranteed employment. The waiting period for 
"guaranteed jobs" has increased over the years, and they are currently 
being offered only in new cities, and not in the established 
metropolitian areas. A large budget deficit requires financing from 
the banking system, fueling inflation. Urban inflation -- between 15 
and 20 percent according to official statistics -- is repressed by 
policies of price regulation and subsidies to ensure equity in 
consumption. Some items (rice, sugar, tea, cooking oil) are fully or 
partially subsidized for 97% of the population. Other food items, 
clothing and energy are subsidized and usually are available and 
affordable, but this system is a major factor in the budget deficit. 
It has also held down agricultural production, which is increasing by 
only two percent annually, while stimulating consumption. Egypt, once 
a net exporter, imports 50 percent of its food. 


At mid-decade Egypt is playing a prominent role in international 
affairs. Egypt chaired the G-77 during 1984/85. Deep involvement in 
UN and Third World affairs, coupled with the return of Egypt's 
Ambssador to Moscow, have firmly re-established Egypt's credentials as 
a leader in the Non-Aligned Movement. Egyptian diplomats are often 
among the candidates for prominent international positions. Egypt has 
also begun to reestablish its position in the Islamic World. 
Readmission to the Islamic Conference Organization and restoration of 
full diplomatic relations with Jordan in 1984 were key steps. In 1986 
lending by some Arab organizations to Egypt apparently has resumed. 





Despite the turbulent internal situation relations with the Sudan 
remain close. Egypt remains wary of Libya. Still, the absence of 
open conflict across any of its borders has permitted resources to be 
allocated to development and the rebuilding of infrastructure that was 
badly neglected during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 


On the economic side of external relations, Egypt's balance of 
payments deteriorated sharply in FY 84/85 and a potential BOP gap in 
FY 85/86 has been covered by stretching out payments to foreign 
government creditors and private suppliers, and by cutting public 
sector imports. All projections show the trade and current account 
deficits widening during the remainder of the decade and the overal] 
balance moving increasingly into deficit. Remittances by the more 
than 3 million Egyptians abroad were up in 82/83 and 83/84, and down 
by about $250 million in FY84/85. Preliminary indications are for a 
decline during the rest of the decade, largely due to oil market 
conditions. O11 prices declined drastically in 1986, which will 
result in at least a 50 percent decrease in oil] earnings in 1986. 


Civilian and military foreign debt service absorb more than 35 percent 
of current earnings. When debt service is coupled with essential food 
imports, the foreign exchange remaining to purchase capital goods and 
consumer goods is increasingly inadequate. Capital inflows from 
foreign assistance plus rising workers' remittances and Suez Canal 
tolls and petroleum export earnings have helped cover the import bill 
in recent years. However, with most of these sources either stable or 
declining, new foreign exchange sources must be developed to satisfy 
obligations. Unless economic adjustments are effected, a serious 
balance of payments crisis could result in FY 86/87. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES: The Egyptian economy suffers from the legacy of 
economic policies dating from the 1950's. These policies were 
characterized by ration cards, subsidies, price regulation, a dominant 
public sector, and state control. Having established control over 
prices, the government has tried to maintain many at fixed, nominal 
levels, so that the average Egyptian has not faced world prices for 
energy or many basic commodities for years. As the gap between market 
and administered prices has grown, it has become more costly and 
difficult to maintain the system. In the 1970's the budgetary expense 
of food and other subsidies increased significantly; the explicit 
subsidies bill was about LE 2.8 billion in FY 84/85, and is projected 
at over LE 3 billion in FY 85/86. The unbudgeted, implicit subsidy 
from underpricing crude oil and gas for local energy consumption is 
perhaps LE 2.5 billion (this figure has fallen recently due to the 
sharp decline in oil prices). At the end of March 1986, the 
government introduced a number of new measures designed to increase 
revenues and reduce the budget deficit. Significant items included 
cigarette price increases, increased prices for appliances, increased 
taxes on cars, higher telephone fees, a 25 percent tax on airline 
tickets, a tax on parties and weddings at hotels and on vacation 
rental income, and higher fees for passports. As a measure to 
increase foreign exchange available to the GOE, five hundred million 
of tax exempt dollar bonds will be issued by the Central Bank. In 
addition, luxury apartments will now be available for purchase by 
foreigners. The GOE is also committed to significantly reducing other 
government expenditures in FY 86/87. 





The GOE announced a program of reform during the summer of 1986. The 
content of this program and its implementation will be watched 
carefully by the international financial community and Egypt's foreign 
aid donors. An effective program will do much to dispell doubt about 
the continued creditworthiness of the Egyptian economy. Reforms that 
are expected include customs reform, exchange rate adjustments, 
targeting subsidies for the truly needy, reforming the public sector, 


encouraging private sector development, and controlling population 
growth. 


The GOE in May held Article IV consuitaions with an IMF team . 
Discussion on a Standby Agreement has been active for the last 18 
months and is expected to continue after the Article IV consultations. 


Ten years after the open door, Egypt's private sector sees a number of 
cross-currents. Its share of industrial output has risen from 23 
percent in 1974 to 33 percent today. In the key banking sector the 
four public sector banks have been joined by dozens of joint venture 
and private Egyptian banks increasing the competition in the banking 
sector. In this respect the private business climate is excellent. 
Nonetheless, among many private business representatives there is 
disquiet. A slow economy, a wide disparity among exchange rates, and 
increasing uncertainty as to how the GOE will address expected foreign 
exchange shortages are causing concern. Representatives offices of 
some foreign banks are leaving Cairo (five have decided to withdraw so 
far). Some joint-venture banks are for sale and foreign branch banks 
are finding operations increasingly difficult because of exchange rate 
uncertainty. Well run banks nevertheless continue to be quite 
profitable. Many investors do not believe that Egypt can build a 
strong private sector economy if the GOE remains equally committed to 
a large public sector that requires protection and subsidies. In the 
1982/83 to 1986/87 Five-Year Plan, public-sector investment was 
programmed at 77 percent of the economy's total. The level of public 
sector investment in the new Five-Year Plan will be seen as an 
indication of the future direction of Egyptian policy. Both the 
President and the Prime Minister have sought to assure both foreign 
and Egyptian businessmen with explicit and strong commitments to the 
private sector. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Egyptian officials are engaged in an ongoing economic policy dialogue 
with international financial institutions and foreign governments. 
Talks with the IMF on a stand-by agreement are continuing on an 
intermittant basis, although a conclusion is not believed to be near. 


As of June 30, 1985 loans by the World Bank group were as follows: 
Disbursed and Outstanding 


IBRD US $981 ,000,000 
IDA 771,000,000 


Outstanding Including Undisbursed 


1,706,000 ,000 
919,000,000 





Not included in the above figures are loans for $325,000,000 from the 
FY 84 program approved and signed since June 30, 1985, and 
$263,000,000 from the FY 85 program. In FY 86 active discussions 
between the World Bank and the GOE, including on energy policy, are 
underway, but no loans have so far been approved. It is possible that 
loans approved in FY 86 might reach 60-70 million dollars. Debt 
service payments due the World Bank Group in FY 85 are amortization 
payments $27.9 million, and interest and charges $43.3 million. For 
FY 86 amortization is $70.1 million, interest and charges $96.9 
million. Terms on IBRD loans are in general 20 years, 3 years grace, 
with an interest rate that floats quarterly, tied to the World Bank's 
cost of funds. The rate for the last quarter of 1985 was 8.8%. Terms 
for IDA loans are 50 years, 0% interest, 3/4 of 1% service charge. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.: United States civilian economic 
assistance to Egypt totalled $1.3 billion in the U.S. FY 1985: $1,065 
million in Economic Support Fund (ESF) grant-aid administered by the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID) and $237 
million in long-term concessionary credits to buy wheat and wheat 
flour under the PL-480 program, title I and II. The ESF level of $815 
million in FY 85 rose with a supplemental appropriation of $500 
million that was split equally between the fiscal years 1985 and 

1986. $780 million in regular ESF funds is now expected for FY 86 and 
a slightly smaller amount expected for FY 87. The PL 480 program will 
be $220 million in FY 86, and $205 million is planned for FY 1987. As 
we work with Egyptian officials on these programs, their concerns and 
priorities are addressed. For our part, a concern is that the GOE 
adopt economic reform measures which over time will lead to 
self-sufficiency and that capital projects be financially and 
economically viable. Foreign Military Sales (FMS) assistance in FY 84 
totalled $900 million in loans and $465 million in grants. Military 
assistance commitments are $1.175 billion in grants in FY 85, with 
$1.24 billion in grants proposed for FY 86. 


Since economic assistance to Egypt was resumed in FY 1975, ESF 
obligations to Egypt projected through year end 1986 will total $9.4 
billion and expenditures will reach $7.4 billion. In 1986, projected 
obligations are $1,065.0 billion, and projected expenditures are 
$1,264.3 billion. From the FMS program's inception in 1979 until 
September 30, 1984, $1.090 billion in grants and $4.550 billion in 
loans have been provided to help Egypt meet its defense needs. At 


the start of FY 85, the pipeline of unexpended FMS funds totalled $1.3 
billion. 


US-EGYPTIAN TRADE 


Egypt is a large net importer from the U.S. The following charts 
arecompiled from U.S. statistical sources, and include sales of 
military equipment that are not included in Egyptian trade data. 
PL-480 and CIP disbursements closely approximate export sales. FMS 
and project-AID disbursements include U.S. service expenses. 





U.S. EXPORTS TO EGYPT 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1980 1981 1982 


Total Exports (FOB) 1,873 2,146 2,875 
Exports Funded by U.S. 
Assistance 977 1,240 1,596 


FMS 122 205 757 
PL-480 250 298 292 
ESF PROJECT-AID 200 350 305 
ESF CIP-AID 405 387 242 


U.S. IMPORTS FROM EGYPT 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1980 1981 1982 19 1984 1985 


Total Imports (FOB) 538 397 557 303 174 79 
Petroleum & Petroleum 

Products 417 345 515 258 103 39 
Other Goods 121 52 42 45 71 40 


Subtracting the amounts funded by U.S. assistance from total Egyptian 
imports from the U.S. leaves U.S. "commercial" exports. When these 
are compared with U.S. imports from Egypt, the Egyptian bilateral 
deficit is drastically reduced. 


The United States is Egypt's largest creditor. As of December 31, 
1985 Egypt's disbursed bilateral debt with the U.S. government was as 
follows (in millions of dollars): 
Debt CY 85 CY 86 
Outstanding Service Service 


DIRECT CREDITS 
AID 


fot. oe. 7 oT. 
PL-480 2,159. 43.1 42. 
CCC 61. 12.9 12. 
EXIM Ty¥3. 48.0 43. 
FMS (A) 4,352. 481.6 554. 
GUARANTEES 


ccc 492.9 wa 66.6 
EXIM 131.3 16.3 17.5 
TOTAL 9,883.6 726.3 795.2 


Today new agreements under the AID program are all-grant assistance. 
The AID debt stems from before FY 1982 and is on concessionary terms. 
The PL-480 debt is also on concessionary terms: 10 years grace period 
at two percent plus 30 years amortization at three percent. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) debts generally are one to 
three-year credits, at commercial terms, to purchase wheat, wheat 
flour, cotton, tobacco and other agricultural products. The 
Export-Import Bank debt is related to commercial U.S. exports. 





Reversing an earlier decision, the EXIM Board in December 1984, 
approved up to $300 million of financing for the E1 Dabaa nuclear 
power project. 


The Foreign Military Sales debt has increased since the military 
assistance program began in 1979. FMS credits carry a 10-year grace 
period plus 20 years amortization. The interest rate is at the 
commercial terms in effect on the date the credits are drawn. The 
debt will increase during FY 85 as the balance of the FY 84 monies is 
disbursed. The FY 85 and 86 program however has been changed to 
all-grant military assistance. Service on the FMS debt is a major 
expense for the Egyptians and is high on the list of issues discussed 
during all high level contacts between U.S. and Egyptian officials. 


THE PUBLIC SECTOR: The public sector plays a major role in Egypt's 
economy. Expenditures in the government's operating and investment 
budgets are over 60 percent of gross domestic product. Even then, the 
current expenditures of public-sector companies are included only to 
the extent direct operating subsidies are required. Public employees 
number about 4.5 million, about 35 percent of the labor force 
estimated at 13 million (another 2 to 3 million Egyptians are thought 
to be employed abroad). Public employment includes over 3 million 
workers directly employed by the ministries and economic authorities 
(such as the Suez Canal Authority), about 1 million industrial workers 
in civilian and defense-related public-sector companies, and nearly 
500,000 active members of the armed forces. 


Government Budget (As Proposed at Start of FY) 
(Millions of LE) 
83/84 84/85 85/86 86/87 
A. Expenditures: 
. Wages 2925. 3295.0 3650.0 
. Subsidies 1696. 2058.4 1996.1 
. Other 5279. 6001.1 6525.5 
. Investment 4400. 4865.0 5430.0 
. Capital Transfer 1918. 2057.7 2308.1 
Total Expenditures 16209. 18277.2 19909 .7 
. Revenues: 
. Sovereign Taxes 6915. 7646.6 8475.6 
. Non-Tax Revenues 3058. 3891.7 4281.8 
. Investment & Transfers 1222. 1338.9 1578.3 
Total Revenues 11197. 12877.2 14335.7 
0 0 


Gross Deficit (A - B): 5012.. 5400. 5574. 


. Financing: 
. Foreign Credit 
Facilities 
. Domestic Savings 
. Foreign Loans 
. Other Foreign (A) 


E. Net Deficit: 





Expenditures from 83/84 to 84/85 rose 13 percent, and the 85/86 
increase over 84/85 was 9 percent. However, no increase is planned 
for 86/87 as the GOE seriously attempts to control expenditures in the 
face of a sluggish economy and sharply down oil revenues. 

Particularly noteworthy is the projected decrease in investment 
spending of 5 percent and the projected decrease of subsidy 
expenditures of 13 percent. 


Revenues, which were projected to increase 15 percent in 84/85 and 11 
percent in 85/86, are only projected to increase 1 percent in 86/87. 
This takes into account the expected sharp fall of oil revenues and 
the new revenue measure announcement at the end of March and passed by 
the Peoples Assembly in April. 


The gross deficit is projected to remain stable, but the net deficit 

is projected to fall by 13 percent. This is the portion of the 
deficit financed by the public sector banks and the most crucial 
determinant of inflation. Although there are no published figures, 

the actual deficit is believed to have been about $500 million higher 
in 84/85 than the projection, and perhaps $2.5 billion higher in 85/86. 


Subsidy expenses include basic necessities (wheat, flour, corn, 
cooking oil, tea, sugar, fertilizer, insecticides) supplied by the GOE 
at below cost. Other subsidized items available to Egyptians (energy, 


water, telephones, transport at below cost and products of public 
sector companies which do not make profit) are not included in the 
budget subsidy figures. These expenses are estimated at $3-4 billion. 


Government policy on subsidies is shifting and a serious attempt is 
expected in FY 86/87 to attempt to limit subsidies to the most needy. 
In that connection prices of a number of goods and services are 
expected to rise in FY 86/87 for a portion of the population. 


INVESTMENT: Egypt welcomes private investment, both domestic and 
foreign. Law 43 of 1974, and subsequent amendments to it, remains the 
cornerstone of efforts to attract foreign participation in Egypt's 
development. Foreign investors have been encouraged to form joint 
ventures with public-sector entities or private local investors. Most 
foreign companies form joint-ventures with the private sector. The 
benefits of Law 43 include guarantees against nationalization, 
exemption from some public-sector laws, exemption from certain customs 
duties, repatriation of capital and earnings, and exemption from taxes 
for five to ten years. Domestic investors are now eligible, under Law 
159, to receive most of the benefits accorded foreign investors and 
private Egyptians with foreign currency under Law 43. Investment in 
Egypt has come from other Egyptians with foreign currency, Arab 
countries, the United States, and Europe. Egyptian officials 
repeatedly state that more investment from the United States is 
welcome. A new U.S.-Egyptian Bialateral Investment Treaty was signed 
in March 1986. It has been ratified by the Peoples Assembly and will 
soon be submitted to the U.S. Senate for ratification. 


CAPITAL MARKETS 


Egyptian capital markets are today only a shadow of their former 





size. The Cairo Stock Exchange, which was sixth largest in the world 
before World War II, effectively ceased to exist during the Nasser 
era. Today the exchange trades Egypt Government Bonds in both LE and 
dollars, and stocks in LE, dollars, and sterling. 


The GOE through the Capital Market Authority has been encouraging the 
development of a capital market in Cairo. While trading on the 
exchange has been growing, total volumns are still very small. 

Capital for new equity joint ventures is usually raised through 
private placements by Investment Banks. Sales of such shares are also 
often arranged by private placements although the transfers may be 
recorded on the exchange. The most active shares on the exchange are 
currently the equivalent of penny stocks in Islamic companies and 
banks. 


Egyptian laws in the field of auditing, with regard to holding 
securities, and transfer of funds abroad, are not as favorable as they 
might be to encourage the development of an important capital market. 
Additionally, overall confidence in the economy at this point is 
progably not conducive to the growth of a capital market of 
international dimensions. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS: After improvements of the BOP in FY 82/83 and in 
FY 83/84, in 85/86 the BOP weakened due in part to falling oil 

prices. Severe shortages in foreign exchange available to the 
government began to occur in the last two quarters. The private 
sector has so far not faced foreign exchange shortages due to large 
quantities available on the "own" market and tight GOE controls on 
private sector import permits. 


Egyptian receipts from commodity exports, which were $3.9 billion in 
FY 84/85, fell to $3.4 billion in FY 85/86 primarily due to sharply 
decreased crude oil export revenues. Crude oil exports, as recorded 
in the Egyptian balance of payments, represent Egypt's proprietary 
earnings: the cost-recovery and profit oil exports of EGPC'c foreign 
partners are excluded from the data. The second largest merchandise 
export, raw cotton, was 200,000 MT in 82/83 ($314 million), 152,000 MT 
in 83/84 ($452 million), 143,000 MT in 84/85 ($475 million), and 
preliminary estimates for 85/86 are for exports of 133,000 MT. 

Exports for FY 86/87 are projected at 150,000 MT. Throughout the 
growth years of the late 1970's, the increase in export earnings was 
outstripped by rapidly increasing imports. Until 1981, imports grew 
at an annual rate of 20-30 percent and in 1981/82 totalled $10.2 
billion. Many of these imports were vital food, raw materials, 
capital goods, and other products not manufactured locally. Imports 
in 1982/83 were up slightly ($10.25 billion) from the previous year. 
In 1983/84 imports shot up to $11.8 billion. Imports in 84/85 were up 
slightly to only $11,850 billion. Imports were down in 85/86 to 
$11,150 billion due to sharply lower oi] earnings and a weakened LE. 
New import restrictions were initiated in 1986, and continued lower 


oil revenues are expected to depress public sector imports further in 
FY 86/87. 


Service exports play a critical role in covering Egypt's merchandise 
trade deficit. Earnings from workers' remittances, tourism, and the 





Suez Canal grew rapidly from 1977 to 1980. Service earnings declined 
in 1981/82 due to falling recorded remittances and tourist 
expenditures following President Sadat's assassination, but turned 
upward strongly in 1982/83 when workers' remittances rose by 19 
percent to $3.75 billion. The trend continued in FY 83/84 when 
remittances reached $3.8 billion. Remittances for FY 84/85 were $3.50 
billion and for FY 85/86 are projected at $3.50 billion. (The 
official GOE figures for 81/82-84/85 are $2,082, $3,166, $3,930, and 
$3,785 billion respectively. Our figures are adjusted to account for 
unrecorded currency flows, and for cash transfers to account for the 
difference in the actual transaction rate and the official rate. The 
actual amount of unrecorded remittances may be much larger.) 

Estimates of the number of Egyptians working overseas vary widely. 

The number is probably in the 2 million to 3 million range, perhaps up 
to 500,000 in OECD countries and the remainder in Arab countries. 
Officially recorded remittances are in the form of foreign exchange 
converted to Egyptian currency through the banking system, plus 
“own-exchange imports", the system introduced in 1974 under which 
privately held foreign exchange can be used or traded to finance 
imports at the free-market exchange rate. 


Tourism and Suez Canal earnings are the other key service sectors. 
Today the number of tourists visiting Egypt is temporarily down 
because of recent incidents, but a recovery of tourist earnings next 


year is expected. Official tourist revenues are stagnant, because the 
length of visit is declining and substantial currency conversions 
occur outside official channels at the free-market exchange rates. 
Suez Canal revenues increased modestly in 82/83 and 83/84, but 
declined 7% in 84/85 to $897 million. Canal tolls were adjusted in 
January of 1986, with tolls increasing and decreasing with an average 
rise of 3.4%. Revenues for 85/86 are expected to be $900 million. 


Egypt's current account is in deficit. Amortization payments on 
foreign debt must be added to the current account balance to gauge the 
required balance-of-payments financing. The sources and uses of funds 
are summarized in the following chart for FY 81/82 through FY 85/86. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(In Millions of Current Dollars) 


Projected 
1981/2 1982/3 1983/4 1985/6 


USES OF FUNDS 2,700 2,700 3,900 4,950 
Current Account Deficit 1,350 1,400 2,500 3,550 
Amortization Payments 1,336 1,312 1,438 1,400 

Public Creditors (474) (361) (388) (600) 
Suppliers (862) (951) (1,050) (800) 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 2,777 3,486 4,050 4,900 
Direct investment (A) 950 1,000 950 1,050 
International assistance 1,500 1,800 2,000 2,500 
Supplier Credits 842 886 825 850 
Other and Errors 

and Omissions -515 -200 275 500 





ADDITIONS TO RESERVES(B) 77 800 150 -50 -50 


Direct foreign investment and bilateral assistance from the United 
States has been the major source of financial inflows. Under existing 
programming, approximately $1 billion of civilian economic assistance 
is available from the United States each year to assist Egypt's balance 
of payments and development. (The $1 billion-plus FMS military 
assistance is excluded from these data.) Other major bilateral donors 
are Japan, France, the Federal Republic of Germany and the European 


Economic Community. The principal multilateral source is the World 
Bank. 


Egypt had a $800 million balance-of-payments surplus in FY 82/83. The 
surplus in FY 83/84 was smaller at $150 million. In FY 84/85 Egypt 
recorded a $50 million deficit. Egypt's foreign exchange reserves are 
small -- about $700 million, or less than one month's import cover--and 
Egypt's 2.43 million ounces of gold reserves are valued at less than $1 
billion at today's market prices. The prospects for Egypt's balance of 
payments are for mounting current account deficits. The major sources 
of earnings (oil exports and workers’ remittances) are subject to 
outside influences and sudden change. Earnings from these sources 
increased rapidly through 1981, and again in FY 83/84 but decreased in 
84/85, and oi] decreased sharply in FY 85/86. The expectation is that 
remittances will began to fall in FY 86/87. According to preliminary 
figures, $50 million in reserves were drawn down in 1985/86. 


EXCHANGE RATES: Egypt maintains a complex, multi-tiered exchange rate 
system with five major rates. The most important rate today is the 


free market rate or the “own" exchange rate. Recent free market rates 
are summarized below. 


FREE MARKET RATES 
AVERAGE LE/US DOL RATES FY 1982-1985 


AVERAGE —- HIGH LOW 
1982/83 1.15 1.1: « Le 
1983/84 1.19 1.25 1.14 
1984/85 1.35 1.48 = 1.25 
1985/86 1.77 1.91 1.50 


This rate is used for most unofficial transactions including private 
sector imports, tourist spending and workers remittances not passing 
through the banking system, and payment for informal and unrecorded 
imports. During the last year the free market rate has become the most 


important of Egypt's many exchange rates, and its importance wil] 
continue to grow. 


In June 1986 the following exchange rates were in effect: --L.E. 
0.39-.42 = $1.00 - applies to old Soviet Bloc and some old Western 
debt; --L.E. 0.70 = $1.00 - Official rate, applies to imports of 
wheat, sugar, flour, and other basic commodities imported by the 
General Agency for Supply Commodities (GASC), the petroleum sector 
including oi] exports, cotton exports, Suez Canal tolls and government 
debt; --L.E. 1.35 = $1.00 - the commercial bank rate: Applies 
officially to workers' remittances, tourist expenditures, some export 





proceeds, foreign investment inflows, most public sector company 
imports, airline ticket prices, airline remittances, and purchases of 
pounds by embassies, international organizations, and foreign business 
offices; and --L.E. 1.55-1.65 = $1.00 - the Gulf money traders rate. 
This rate is rapidly replacing the L.E. 1.35 rate for transfers from 
abroad paid for in dollars with delivery in LE in Egypt. Some public 
sector foreign exchange is also believed to be obtained at this rate. 
L.E. 1.90 = $1.00, the free market rate, is a flexible rate determined 
daily by market forces: applies to workers' remittances and tourist 
expenditures that do not pass through banking channels, and private 
sector company and individual transactions that are not effected at the 
various official exchange rates, including most private sector imports. 


While the subsidy system has provided inexpensive supplies of basic 
commodities, it has contributed to slow growth in domestic food 
production and rapid growth in food consumption, and is in part 
responsible for the large food import bill. The explicit subsidy 
system is a major item in the government's budget, totalling about 15 
percent of total budget expenditures and about 10 percent of gross 
domestic product. In addition, the "implicit" energy subsidy of 
electricity and petroleum products is estimated to cost L.E. 3 to 4 
billion annually. There were increases in petroleum product prices in 
1985: fuel oi] for most users increased from L.E. 7.50 per ton to L.E. 
32 per ton. Gasoline increased from 15 piasters/liter to 20 
piasters/liter for regular, and for premium gasoline prices were 
increased twice from 16 to 25 piasters/liter. Electricity tariffs have 
been raised since April 1982. Overall, however, energy prices probably 
still average less than 30 percent of world market levels. Consumer 
prices for urban residents rose 16 percent in 1981/82 and about 20 
percent in 1982/83 and 1983/84. In 84/85 and 85/86 the inflation rate 
may have been about 15%. This rate understates the real rate of 
inflation because of the weight given to subsidized and 
price-controlled goods. Consumers whose market baskets include large 
amounts of non-subsidized items have faced higher effective rates of 
inflation, perhaps in the 30 percent range. The outlook for reducing 
inflation is not promising, particularly since the actual net budget 
deficit in recent years has exceeded expectations. 


The banking sector in Egypt has grown impressively in recent years. 
With the advent of the Open Door Policy, foreign banks, including 
several major U.S. banks, have come to Egypt with joint ventures, 
foreign branches, an off-shore free-zone bank, and representative 
offices. These banks provide a number of services -- trade finance, 
term lending, and a variety of savings programs -- in both Egyptian 
pounds and foreign currencies. Interest rates are not controlled for 
deposit-loan activities in foreign currency. At the same time, the 
local Egyptian banks have also grown and prospered, and important 
private Egyptian banks have been created alongside the four major 
public-sector commercial banks. Local residents can hold foreign 
currency accounts at any bank in Egypt. Islamic banks have become part 
of the local-banking scene as well, and have been particularly 
successful in attracting small depositors. The Central Bank of Egypt 
(CBE) has been designated as the chief regulator of the banking system. 





Civilian medium- and long-term foreign debt reached $15.7 billion in FY 
1982/83, $16.5 billion in FY 83/84, $16.5 billion in 84/85, and perhaps 
18 billion by end of FY 85/86. Egypt's short-term debt is at between 
5-6 billion. Private non-government guaranteed foreign debt is 
probably about $6 billion. Military debt is about an additional $8-9 
billion (this does not include Soviet military debt). This total 
foreign debt would probably be about $37 billion. Debt service takes 
27 percent of current earnings(FY 85/86). When servicing upward of $8 
billion in military debt is added in, debt service absorbs 35 percent 
of Egypt's current earnings. (IMF estimates of debt services for CY 85 
and CY 86 are $3.7 billion.) A major portion of the medium- and 
long-term civilian debt is concessional foreign assistance from the 
U.S., Germany, Japan and the World Bank. Short-term and military debt 
is at commercial terms. Egypt's credit rating with the international 
financial community has suffered recently as a result of growing 
arrears in supplier and military credits. However, the overal]. 
appraisal of the economy continues to reflect the country's political 
stability and international support. 


ENERGY SECTOR: The petroleum industry remains one of the principal 
pillars of Egypt's economy and accounts in general for nearly 15 
percent of Egypt's GDP. The outlook for this sector is not favorable 
for the remainder of 1986. Total petroleum production increased about 
8 percent in 1985. Crude-oil production, including the cost-recovery 
and profit oil of EGPC's foreign partners, averaged over 890,000 
barrels per day (BPD) in CY 1985. In December 1985, oi1 production 
averaged 893,700 barrels per day. Since that time, Egypt's oil 
production has been depressed due to the global oil] recession. 
Production in the first quarter of 1986 only averaged 800,000 barrels 
per day and production in April 1986, averaged 720,000 barrels per 
day. Production in May and June is believed to be even lower. Egypt 
is also able to produce the equivalent of 160,000 BPD of natural gas 


and condensates. Egypt's natural gas production has increased by 
nearly sixty percent since 1983. 


Nearly 54 percent of Egypt's export earnings, $2.14 billion dollars, 
came from crude petroleum sales in FY 1984/85. Another $628 million 
was earned through bunkering and product sales in FY 84/85 (for a total 
of 70%). However, the market price for Egypt's Gulf of Suez blend has 
fallen from $26.70 to less than $8.00 per barrel since December 1985. 
As a result, total export revenue will fall to about $2.1 billion in FY 
85/86 and will probably go below $1.0 billion in FY 86/87 if the global 
oil market remains depressed. Oi] export data represents revenues 
available to Egypt through EGPC and are exclusive of the cost-recovery 
and profit oil of EGPC's foreign partners. 


Although exploration and development activity in Egypt's oil sector 
will be generally low in 1986, work on the new Western Desert oil find, 
Khalda, is progressing. the pipeline to carry the oil from the Western 
Desert to El Hamra, near Alexandria, should be completed by the end of 
the year. At that time, production will begin between 20,000-30,000 
barrels of petroleum per day, bringing the country's potential 
petroleum production close to the one million barrels per day level. 
Development of other new finds in the Gulf of Suez and the 
Mediterranean must await recovery in the price of oil. Looking ahead 





to the 1990's, the level of future Egyptian foreign exchange earnings 
from petroleum will be dependent on the number of new finds, trends in 
world oil prices, the speed of development of natural gas production to 
displace local consumption of liquid fuels, and the level of domestic 
energy consumption, which is growing by about 8-12 percent annually. 
Although the rate of growth in Egypt's energy consumption was only 8 
percent in FY 84/85, growth of domestic consumption is expected 
tocontinue at least at that rate over the next five years causing a 
negative impact on export earnings. Although some steps have been 
taken to curb consumption, large price increases have not been 
introduced for most users as a rationing or conservation device. The 
expansion of the Egyptian petroleum sector has included measures to 
encourage natural gas exploration, production, and distribution. Plans 
to build two new refineries at Assiut and Suez have been temporarily 
shelved due to financial constraints. Refinery capacity is about 
390,000 BPD and will increase another 150,000 BPD over the next two 
years through retrofitting and renovation of existing refineries. 


Egypt's proven gas reserves, now estimated at 5.5 trillion cubic feet, 
are expected to increase substantially in the next ten years. The best 
uses for new gas production are substitution for fuel oi] in industrial 
applications, power plants, and households. Foreign petroleum 
companies operating in Egypt are hopeful their concession agreements 
will be modified to provide a greater incentive for gas exploration and 


development for domestic consumption. EGPC has been actively 
negotiating with the companies on new gas terms for the past year. In 
the meantime, several power plants have been converted from oil to 
natural gas in an effort to free more crude oil for export. An urban 
natural-gas distribution system is being installed in some sections of 
Cairo and its environs, and the government plans to construct a natural 
gas grid. Conversion of the Kema fertilizer plant from electricity to 
natural gas, which would be brought from the Red Sea to Aswan by a new 
pipeline, is under study. The GOE is also evaluating Egypt's gas 
resources as fuel for new, thermal-electric power plants. 


Egyptian energy officials believe it will be necessary at least to 
treble electrical power output by the year 2000 from 6000-MW to 
18,000-MW to meet domestic demand. Current plans are to meet this 
objective with coal-fired, gas-fired, and nuclear power plants. The 
fourth Shoubra gas-fired generating unit is under costruction. The 
three Shoubra units currently in use generate 945-MW and the fourth 
will provide an additional 315 megawatts. 


The Egyptian Government has prepared and approved an ambitious nuclear 
power program envisioning the construction of eight nuclear power 
plants with a total capacity of 9600-MW over the next 20 years. These 
plans are now under review by the government. Egyptian authorities 
say “excess” petroleum revenues have been deposited in an alternative 
energy fund that may be used for funding the nuclear power program. In 
mid-1985 this fund reportedly contained close to $800 million. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Egyptian attitudes toward American products and services are 
favorable. Until recently the strength of the U.S. dollar combined 





with higher transportation costs has given an edge to European and 
Japanese suppliers. This situation will hopefully be changing. The 
positive attitude towards U.S. goods and services, combined with 
Egypt's resource base and requirements, continues to bring together 
numerous U.S. and Egyptian traders and investors. 


One measure of the health of our bilateral commercial relationship is 
the rapid growth of the American Chamber of Commerce in Egypt, which 
was established in January 1983. Today the Chamber has about 350 
member companies. The Chamber's monthly luncheon speakers include 
senior Egyptian and U.S. business and government representatives. The 
Chamber, a branch of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Washington, is 
located at: Cairo Marriott Hotel, Suite 1537, Tel. 3408888, Telex: 
93464/5 MAR UN. Contact Ms. Agnes Noonan, Executive Director. 


A related and equally influential organization is the Egypt-U.S. 
Business Council, which focuses mainly on investment issues. The 
Council's members are senior executive officers of major Egyptian and 
U.S. corporations. Companies with existing or prospective investments 
in Egypt have been encouraged by the Council's initiatives to clarify 
and recommend solutions to investment problems. The Council's address 
in Cairo is: Nile Tower Building, 21/23 Giza Street, Giza, Telex: 
93550. Contact Mr. Taher El Sherif, Secretary General of the EBA. In 
Washington, contact Mr. J. Philip Hinson, Director, Middle East 
Affairs, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H Street. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20062, Telex: RCA 248302 CCUS UR. 


The growth and high level of interest in the American Chamber's and 
Council's programs have contributed to regular consultations between 
the private sector and the GOE. Trade and investment remain complex, 
but the active involvement of the Council and Chamber membership 
attests that there are opportunities and rewards worth studying. 


Egypt continues to be a market for American traders and investors, 
especially in the construction, agribusiness, health, computer and data 
processing, telecommunications, and petroleum equipment sectors. 
Information on these sectors is available from th U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Egypt places a high priority on allocating foreign exchange 
for requirements -- food, building materials and raw materials for 
industry. The Egyptian government encourages companies to earn their 
foreign exchange requirements through export sales. 


American business is still relatively new to Egypt and must compete 
against European firms which know Egypt and the Middle East better. A 
patient style of market development usually leads to successful 
business dealings in Egypt. In addition to the large domestic market 
for U.S. goods, services and investments, Egypt's location is 
convenient for serving the region. With preparation and research, 
assisted by banking, financial and governmental information and 
services, U.S. business has made headway in Egypt. 


INVESTMENT: Egypt continues to attract foreign investments. U.S. 
companies with investments in manufacturing include: American Motors 
Corp., Colgate Palmolive Co., American Standard Inc., Reynolds Aluminum 
Inc., Gillette Co., Warner Lambert Co., S.C. Johnson and Son Inc., York 





Borg-Warner, Otis Elevator Co., Pfizer Int'l Inc., E.R. Squibb and Sons 
Inc., Union Carbide Co., and Xerox Corp. U.S. direct investment in 
Egypt is about $1.54 billion, of which $1.3 billion is in petroleum 
exploration and $235 million is in manufacturing, banking and other 
services. Although there was a drop of about 15 percent in US exports 
to Egypt in 1985, US investment enjoyed the highest level of activity 
and progress since the advent of the open door policy of 1974. 
Recently, two Egyptian-US joint ventures in manufacturing - General 
Motors trucks and buses and American Standard bathroom fixtures began 
production; three began construction - Chemtex Paints, Trane Air 
Conditioners, Proctor and Gamble detergents and toiletries and four 
more were approved by the GOE and will begin construction in 1986 - 
Johnson and Johnson medical supplies, R.P. Scherer Pharmaceuticals, 
Varco-Prudent prefabricated steel buildings, and Pioneer Seed. 


These manufacturing joint ventures together reflect an increase in 
total equity capital mobilized of more than $50 million, boosting US 
investment to more than $235 million, putting the US well ahead of 
other Western investors. These new ventures raise the total number of 
US manufacturing investments from 16 to 25. 


On April 10, 1986, the Government of Egypt approved GM's proposal to 
establish a joint-venture company to produce the 1.6 liter Opel Ascona 
and 1.1 liter Opel Corsa passenger cars in Egypt. Opel of Germany is 
wholly owned by GM. The partners in the new company, to be named 
General Misr Car Co. (GMCC), are GM, Nasr Car Co. (A public sector 
company), Misr-Iran Development Bank and other Egyptian entities. GMCC 
will be established under Law 43, the private investment law. In 
addition to GMCC, upwards of 20 private automotive component companies 
are to be established under GM's umbrella in Egypt to produce 
Automobile components to supply GMCC and for export to Opel in 

Germany. Through its trading company, Motors Trading Company (MTC), GM 
will export non-traditional, non-automotive products from Egypt. MTC 
will also establish a program for expanding incentive corporate tourism 
to Egypt. The GMCC and its associates component companies will almost 
double US manufacturing investment in Egypt over the next year or two. 


Investment proposals to produce basic necessities demanded by the 
average Egyptian are given priority. The investment climate wil] 
improve further when the roles of the public and private sectors in 
Egypt's development are more clearly defined. Egypt's rapproachment 
with other Arab nations has brightened the investment climate. 


U.S. COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS: During the past year, the Embassy and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce supported several trade missions. Trade 
missions provide introductions to senior government officials and 
leading businessmen. Participants in these trade missions include 
firms already familiar with the Egyptian market, as well as 
new-to-market companies. 


The U.S. Pavilion at the annual Cairo International Fair, which is the 
largest trade fair in Africa and the Middle East, is a prime vehicle 
for sales promotion in Egypt. In 1986, 455,000 visitors attended this 





event. Small-to-medium sized companies find that the Cairo Fair is an 
excellent means for introducing their products to the Egyptian market. 
Further information about how to participate in the U.S. Pavilion is 
available from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Export Development 
Office, Mr. John Vlavianos, Director, Washington, D.C. 20230, 
Telephone: (202) 377-1209. 


Both public sector and private sector major development and production 
projects are often competed by international tender. For further 
information about these projects, contact the U.S. Embassy Commercial 
Section, 5 Sharia Latin America, Cairo, or the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Major Projects, Director, Room 2007, Washington, 
D.C. 20230, Telephone (202) 377-5225. 


Additional trade and investment information is available from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of the Near East, Ms. Cynthia Anthony, 
Egypt Specialist, Room 2039, Washington, D.C. 20230, Telephone (202) 
377-4652. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce in Washington has district offices in 

major cities throughout the United States. These district offices can 
provide U.S. businesses with information concerning services rendered 

by the United States and Foreign Commercial Service posts overseas. 


Business Directory. The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service in Egypt has 
published the Business Directory for Egypt which lists U.S. joint 


ventures in Egypt, U.S. firms with offices in Egypt, and the agents for 
U.S. companies. Information about doing business in Egypt including a 
list of public sector industrial companies is also included in the 295 
page Directory. It is available for $15 from the U.S. Embassy, 
Commercial Librarian, Box 11, FPO NY 09527. 








